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Milford, MA 
A HIGH SCHOOL FOR BELLINGHAM 


Seventy years ago, the residents of Bellingham took their first steps toward establishing their 
own town high school. Bellingham was paying tuition to Franklin and to Milford for the 
Bellingham high school students to attend their high schools, and, since the number of high 
school age students had reached about one hundred, it was thought that a high school in 
Bellingham would be more cost effective and Bellingham was beginning to face a space 
problem. It was also thought that students would be able to participate in more after school 
activities. 


Included in this article are excerpts from town reports from 1935 to 1938. They include warrant 
articles that were approved at town meetings and excerpts from annual reports of various town 
departments concerning the new high school. The warrant articles and the excerpts are as printed 
in the town reports 


MARCH 7, 1935 Annual Town Meeting 
Article 16. On motion of Edwin F. Tuttle, it was voted that the School Committee be a 
Committee to investigate the advisability of establishing a High School and constructing a 
High School Building in Bellingham, and report its recommendation at a special town 
meeting. 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 Special Town Meeting 
Article 5. On a motion of Addison E. Bullard, it was voted that the report of the High School 
Committee be accepted as a report in progress, and that same committee be authorized to go 
ahead and get plans and specifications on the entire matter. 


DECEMBER 13, 1935 Special Town Meeting 

* Article 1. On the motion of Richard J. Jacks, it was voted that the report of the High School 
Committee be accepted and that the same be placed on file for future reference. 
Article 2 Ona motion of Richard J. Jacks it was voted that this article be indefinitely 
postponed. (To see if the Town will vote to accept a P.W.A. grant from the Federal 
Government to build a High School) 


Comment: Some of the residents must have thought that this was the end of the plans for a 
town high school. 


DECEMBER 29, 1936 Special Town Meeting 
Article 1. On a motion of Lester Lataille, it was voted that, for the purpose of financing the 
construction of a High School with the aid of a Federal grant, there be raised and appropriated 
the sum of $109,091, and the treasurer, with the approval of the Selectmen, be and hereby 


authorized to borrow the sum of $60,000, and to issue bonds or notes of the Town therefore, 
under authority of and in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 404 of the Acts of 1935, 
said bonds or notes to be payable in not more than 20 years at such term and maximum rate of 
Interest as may be fixed by the Emergency Finance Board. 


All moneys received by way of the Federal Government on account of this project shall be 
applied first to meet the cost of construction thereof (including preliminary expenses), and any 
balance thereof shall be applied to payment of the loan herein authorized. 


The selectmen are hereby authorized and directed to accept on behalf of the Town an offer of 
the United States of America to aid in financing the construction of said project by making a 
grant of money to the Town, and the following: John L. Hunter, Walter D. Richard, Herbert H. 
Ambler, Daniel L. Breen, Lional L. Trudeau, Granville N. Douglas, Michael F. Ryan, Aaron 
W. Hobart and Rene Berard, are authorized to proceed with the construction of said project and 
enter into all necessary and proper contracts and agreements in respect hereto, all subject to 
applicable Federal regulations; and the selectmen and the aforementioned... are authorized to 
do all other acts and things necessary or convenient for obtaining said grant, for making said 
loan, and for constructing said project. 

The results of a written ballot were: Yes, 85; No, 4; Blanks, 0; Total vote cast, 89 


Excerpts from the 1936 “Annual Report of the School Committee” 
The condemnation of the Community Building for school purposes by the State Department of 
Public Safety, effective at the end of the present school year, had given birth to a serious 
problem; namely, that of housing the two classes now located in said Community Building. 
After considerable thought, work, etc., on this matter, including a Special Town Meeting, the 
one adequate, suitable, economical, in a word, the ideal solution was found in the building of a 
local high school. The Bellingham High School, providing the federal grant is forth-coming, is 
expected to be ready for occupancy in the Fall. It is the determination of your committee that 
the standard of education (in all its ramifications) shall be at least on a par with that offered our 
High School pupils under the present arrangement; and, paradoxical as it may seem, at less cost 
with all expenses considered — that of instruction, that of building upkeep, payment of interest 
on loan, payment of principal, etc. 


Comment: The Community Building referred to above is in South Bellingham and is now 
known as the Lyndon F. Murray Memorial Building. At the time, a “special 
class” and one sixth grade class were held on the second floor of this building. 


... Inasmuch as the Bellingham High School is not an absolute certainty, our budget has been 
prepared on the basis that our High School pupils are to attend Milford and Franklin High 
Schools; ... For, there will in all probability be an increase in our High School population. 
But, as you know, the average cost per pupil for tuition in and transportation to neighboring 
towns is $122, making a necessary increase in the school appropriation of $3,660. 


Comment: There was an increase in the high school population from 82 in 1930 to 131 in 1936 
while the elementary population decreased from 603 in 1930 to 600 in 1936. 


Excerpts from the 1936 “Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools. 
The High School enrollment increased by 23 this year and there will certainly be as many 
more attend next year I believe the town took a big step in the right direction when it decided 
to build a High School and educate its own pupils. 


March 4, 1937 Annual Town Meeting 
Article 12. On motion of Stanley J. Antosh, it was voted that this article be left in the hands of 
the Selectmen. (To see if the Town will vote to accept a deed of a parcel of land owned by 
Octave Harpin, about fifty feet wide located off Franklin Road leading to the Playground for 
the purpose of building a road, or act or do anything in relation thereto. ) 


Article 19. On motion of Stanley J. Antosh, it was voted to raise and appropriate the sum of 
$100.00 for the purpose of making a topographical survey of the site of the new High School. 


May 13, 1937 Special Town Meeting 


Article 4. On motion of Paul Robidoux, it was voted to accept a deed of a parcel of land 
owned by Octave Harpin, about fifty feet wide and six hundred feet long, located on the 
westerly side of Center Street, and leading to the Playground project, for highway purposes. 


Comment: What is now Harpin Street, the road leading to the high school, was built on this 
land. Previous to this road being built, the only entrance to where the high school would be 
from South Main Street. At the time, Center Street continued from where it now meets 
Pulaski Boulevard through Crooks Corner to the Blackstone line. 


August 9, 1937 Special Town Meeting 
Article 1. On a motion from Leo A. Murray, it was voted to appoint Mr. Raymond Stenson of 
the Bellingham School Committee, to the High School Building Committee appointed at a 
special Town Meeting December 29, 1936 .... 


October 13, 1937 Special Town Meeting 
Article 1. On motion of Rene R. Benard, it was voted that, for the purpose of financing the 
construction of a High School with the aid of a Federal grant, there be raised and appropriated 
the sum of $109,091, and to meet the appropriation there be transferred $6,500 from the sale of 
Town Farm Reserve Fund and the sum of $1000 from the School Bus Appropriation which 
was raised in the levy of the current year; and the treasurer with the approval of the Selectmen, 
be and hereby is authorized to borrow the sum of $54,000, and to issue bonds or notes of the 
Town therefor under the authority of and in accordance with the provisions of Chapter 44 of 
the General Laws, said bonds or notes to be payable in not more than twenty years at such 
terms and maximum rate of interest as may be fixed by the selectmen; all other portions of the 
vote passed under article 1 of the warrant for the special town meeting held on December 29, 
1936, to remain as originally passed, together with amendment vote on August 9, 1937, 
increasing the membership of the above committee. 
Total vote cast (by written ballot) 196; Yes, 165; No, 28; Blanks, 3 


Excerpts from 1937 Annual Report of the Board of Selectmen 
Among the difficulties confronting the Board of Selectmen and School Committee and other 
interested town parties in securing a new High School for Bellingham may be listed the 
following: 

1. Only on very rare occasions a town that had previously rejected a PWA grant for a High 
School was able to secure another opportunity for taking advantage of the PWA. 

2. Bellingham was very late in filing its application for the grant. 

3. The funds for PWA grants were curtailed very sharply in the last session of Congress, and 
this naturally meant that a very large number of the applications for a grant must be 
rejected. 

4. There was a very distinct possibility that Bellingham’s application might easily be lost in 
the mass of applications when only a very few applications were to be accepted out of a 
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very large number. Bellingham is, after all, a small community compared with the large 

cities in the State, and hence it must act quickly and wisely or do without the grant. 
The Board of Selectmen wrote letters and telegrams to all the prominent Massachusetts 
Democrats in Washington and also the Republicans leaders there. All this work had to be done 
in July 1937 when the PWA was considering applications for grants. If the town officials had 
not contacted the local New England office of the PWA and stressed the true conditions of 
Bellingham’s school problem, Bellingham’s financial condition and problems, and also 
brought these points home to the congressmen and senators in Washington, Bellingham never 
would have received its high school grant. 


Comment: PWA stands for Public Works Administration which was created in 1933 by 
congress to administer the construction of various public works such as buildings, 
bridges, dams etc. 


Excerpts from the 1937 Annual Report of the School Committee 
...As to our budget for the year 1938, we are asking for the sum of $51,706. There are those of 
you who may think this sum to be exorbitant especially since the new high school is now a 
certainty and since we have constantly maintained that a local building would lower our costs. 
We still maintain that the new high school will lower our costs. But, we ask of you to realize 
that the new high school will not be available for use until September 1938 and for that reason 
we have had to provide the customary sum for high school pupil transportation and tuition for 
the period from January 1, 1938 to June, 1938....the town will be entitled to to approximately 
one thousand dollars in state reimbursement for expenses incurred in connection with the new 
high school for the period from September to December, 1938. ... 


Excerpts from the 1937 Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
New High School Building — The contract for the erection of the building has been let to 
D’ Amore Construction Company of Boston. Under P.W.A. rules and regulations, the 
contractor must actually start work by Feb. 1, 1938 and must have the building completed by 
October 10, 1938. Since the contractor is penalized for failing to complete the building by this 
date, we have every reason to believe that the building will be ready for occupancy when 
school opens in the Fall of 1938. 


July 11, 1938 Special Town Meeting 
Article 9. On a motion of Paul Robidoux, duly seconded, it was voted to appoint John J. 
Clancy and Walter W. Leblanc to fill the two existing vacancies on the High School Building 
Committee caused by the resignations of Raymond Stenson and Herbert H. Ambler, and to 
increase the High School Building Committee by appointing Lester W. Lataille and Walter 
Lewinski to said committee, which was created at a Special Town Meeting held on 
December 29, 1936. ... 


August 22, 1938 Special Town Meeting 
Article !. On motion of Albert A. Boudreau, duly seconded, it was voted to authorize the 
School Committee to appoint one of its members, Lionel R. Trudeau, Principal of the 
Bellingham High School, for the school year 1938 and 1939, at a yearly salary of $1,800.00, 
said sum to be paid out of the general school fund. 
Total written vote cast: 169; Yes: 100; No: 69. 


Comment: This was the only article of the warrant. 


Excerpts from the 1938 Annual Report of the Board of Selectmen 
... The Board spent considerable time grading the grounds about the high school so as to 
make it appear presentable. The contractor did only rough grading and no filling. The 
architects plans neglected to provide for the stairs and walks leading to the High School, in 
fact failed to provide for the stairs which would enable the pupils to reach the main floor 
from the ground level. The Board attempted to secure permission to construct the stairs and 
walks with W. P. A. labor but it could never secure the same. ... The W. P. A. permitted the 
Board to do all the grading and filling necessary for the stairs and walks, but the actual laying 
of the forms and cement was paid for by the Town. ... If the W. P. A. had not constructed 
these stairs and walks the high school could not have opened as it did. 


Comment: This mistake cost the town nearly $900.00 and took time away for other W. P. A. 
projects, such as the football and baseball fields. 
WPA stands for Works Progress Administration which was created in 1935 when 
there was much unemployment to increase the purchasing power of persons on 
relief by employing them on useful projects. 


Excerpts from the 1938 Annual Report of the School Committee 
... As was formerly stated in our annual report, the Community Building was condemmed 
for school purposes ... We have therefore transferred the sixth grade and special class to the 
new high school building. ... We have also transferred another sixth grade from the South 
school to the high school building. 


Excerpts from the 1938 Annuai Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
High School — The new High School Building was formerly opened on October 24. It was to 
have been opened on the 10" but due to several factors, such as the hurricane and the truck 
strike, an unforeseen delay arose which necessitated our opening on the 24" instead of on the 
10" > that is, two weeks later than had been previously planned. 


The following have been elected as teachers in the High School: 


Lionel R. Trudeau, Principal Helen A. Lyons 
Winifred Dowd Harold J. Granger 
Frances J. Ellis Evelyn E Pinardi 
James J. Keough J. Francis O’Mara 


George F. Fitzpatrick 


Comment: The high school that opened with 140 pupils is now the James J. Keough 
Administration Building. 
| M.A.C. 


BELLINGHAM 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Lionel R. Trudeau 
First Principal 


Front Entrance 


FACES FROM OUR PAST 


For those of you who attended the 1st Bellingham High School 
(what was later called the Keough School)- the two pictures below 
should bring back many memories.... 


EDWARD F. COLLINS was principal of ; 
Bellingham High School for 20 years,| M-bouise Saammmeen eames 
(during the 1940s and 1950s. He SPE WA LS EROS ’ DE tak 


Ballou, as we knew her, taught 
: 2004. H ’ ’ 
peer GL ee SO ae Sige Ge English and History at Bellingham 


Jr.-Sr. High School in the 1940s, 
1950s and 1960s. She later 
became the school-librarian 
retiring in 1982. 


Mr. Epwarp F. COLLINS, Principal 


Though we can't make a habit of re- 
cognizing the deceased, occasionally 
we feel a person deserves to be not- 
iced. This is so, of STASIA BOZEK 
BETSCH. She was a life-long resident 
of Pulaski Blvd. where she and her 
husband,Kuno, raised chickens for many 
years. She passed on at age 93. As 
seen in her picture, she remained 
active regardless of age. 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU REALLY KNOW ABOUT 


MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY. 
SKILLS WITH THE FOLLOWING MASSACHU 
SETTS TRIVIA QUESTIONS. 


1/ Where did the first battle of the 


TEST YOUR 


American Revolution take place? 


2/ What is National Ground Hog Day 
called on Nantucket Island? | 


3/ What is the largest fair in New 


England? 


4/ What is America's oldest corporation? 
5/ What is the oldest town on Cape Cod? 


6/ During the American Revolution, what 
famous battle was fought on Breed's Hill 


in Charlestown, Massachusetts? 


7/ Where was Horatio Alger born? 


8/ What sport team trains in South Hamil- 


ton, Massachusetts? 


9/ What is the largest island in New 


England? 


10/ Where was Benjamin Franklin born? 


Answers to Trivia Pg. 13 __ 


Odd Nicknames of U.S. Presidents 


Do you remember Sassy Pants? Jumbo Bill? The Poor 


Slob? 


These are just a few of the sometimes irreverent nick- 
names Americans have bestowed on their presidents ever 
since George Washington — who was popularly known as the 
Sage of Mt. Vernon and The Old Fox. 

The reasons behind the nicknames are often obscured by 
history, but some are self-explanatory. 

Here’s a list of presidential nicknames from Washington 


through President Gerald Ford. 


George Washington: Sage of 
Mount Vernon, Old Fox. 

John Adams: Old Sink or Swim, 
His Rotundity. 

Thomas Jefferson: Long Tom, 
Pen of the Revolution 

James Madison: Short Stack, 
Withered Little Apple John. 

James Monroe: Last of the 
Cocked Hats, Mr. Good Will. 

John Quincy Adams: Eloquent 
Tonsils, President's Son. 

Andrew Jackson: Duel Fighter, 
Rugged Old Hickory. 

Martin Van Buren: Little Ma- 
gician, Petticoat Pet. 

William Henry Harrison: Tippe- 
canoe Hero, Old Granny. 

John Tyler: Romeo in the White 
House, His Accidency. 

James Knox Polk: Napoleon of 
the Stump, Young Hickory. 

Zachary Taylor: Old Rough and 
Ready, Zach. 

Millard Fillmore: Wool Carder 
President, Bathtub Millard. 

Franklin Pierce: | Handsome, 
Buck-Private-to-President. 

James Buchanan: Bachelor Pres- 
ident, Ten-Cent Jimmy. 

Abraham Lincoln: Rail-Splitter, 
Great Emancipator. 

Andrew Johnson: Tennessee Tail- 
or, Veto President. 

Ulysses S. Grant: Unconditional 
Surrender, Useless. 

Rutherford B. Hayes: Lemonade 
Drinker, His Fraudulency,. 


James A. Garfield: Canal Driver, 
Horseshoe Pitcher. 

Chester Arthur: Dude President, 
Prince Arthur, 

Grover Cleveland: Man of Desti- 
ny, Stuffed Prophet. 

Benjamin Harrison: Grandfather's 
Hat, Kid Gloves. 

Grover Cleveland: (Second elec- 
tion) Buffalo Hangman. 

William McKinley: Virgin Male, 
Stocking Foot Orator. 

Theodore Roosevelt: Dynamo, 
Youngest President. 

William Howard Taft: Jumbo 
Bill, Heavy Cargo. 

Woodrow Wilson: Phrasemaker, 
The Professor. 

Warren Harding: Broom Closet 
Lover, Poor Slob. 

Calvin Coolidge: Red, Bobcat 
Tamer. 

Herbert Hoover: Engineer, Two- 
Chickens-in-Every-Pot Herbie. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: Golden 
Voice, Houdini in the White House. 

Harry Truman: Give-‘em-Hell- 
Harry, Sassy Pants. 

Dwight Eisenhower: Ike, Word 
Mangler. 

John F, Kennedy: PT-109 Hero, 
Quick-With-a-Quip-Johnny. 

Lyndon Johnson: Tall Texan, 
Huffy-Puffy Lyndon. 

Richard Nixon: Tricky Dicky, 
The Old Man. 

Gerald Ford: Jerry, A Ford — 
Not’ a Lincoln. 


Massachusetts Undertakers Association 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


704 Massachusetts Avenue 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Undertakers 
Association it was voted unauimously that the Secretary 
write to the Board of Health in each city and town respect- 
fully requesting them not to grant an Undertaker’s License 
to anyone who is engaged in the business of selling vegeta- 
bles, meat, fish, or produce of any nature. 


1912 Interesting tidbit of History 
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DAVID W. LONG, President 
EDWIN L. DERBY, Secretary 


"OUR" CHARLES 


Is there anyone who hasn't heard of the Charles River in Boston? 
But, let me ask you--how many know of it's origins? The Charles 
River springs to earth somewhere between Hopkinton and Milford. The 
original name of the river was Quinobegin- named by the Indians. It 
means "a long-winding river". It was many years later, when the white- 
man came, that the name was changed to the Charles, to honor King 
Charles of England. 

Many little brooks and streams feed into it to swell it intoa 
mighty river on its way to Boston and sea level. Our Beaver Pond adds 
some water also. The "meandering" from North to South, then East and 
North again, then East and North to finally swing East again makes it 
a most unusual wanderer. How kind it was to flow as it did instead of 
going directly East from Hopkinton to the Harbor. We are grateful to 
Mother Nature for bringing this charming river through our town.As the 
flow of the river makes its final swing to the East. it becomes our own 
BOX POND. That name is derived from the Box Mill at its eastern end. 


The Bex Mill was built approximately in 1840. 
ox Pond was apopular and thriving 


body of water. Many summer cottages ex- 
isted along the shores. My grandfather 
owned one of them and it was here, as a 
child that I could paddle in the water 
try to catch some fish and go for an 
occasional boat ride.(BIG STUFF for a 
little tyke) In those days, the river 
was clean--it had not been polluted by 
factories.....In the 1950s when the 
pond was frozen end to end, a group of 
us would go ice-skating. From Russen's Box Mill 
home, at the western end of the pond, 
we would skate the length( to the area 
close to the dam ) and back. Some of 
the boys would work up a game of Hock- 
ey. It was a great day's outing. 


I can remember taking our whole 
family skating in the dead of 
winter. We would enter the pond 
by the dam, skate for several 
hours, pretending to be Sonja 
Henie or Bobby Orr--then Dad 
would light a fire in an old bar- 


ng up the rive: 


rel and we'd cook hot dogs and hot cocoa. What a great way to spend.a 
winter's day--it was a great adventure and we all thrived on an outing 
on our pond. | 
From the dam, the river went under the Depot Street bridge and on 
under the railroad trestle, then to the North Main Street Bridge. From 
here, it passed the area known as Charles River Grove. From there it 
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meandered past a relatively small 
area , Slightly off the course of 
the main river to form what was 
known as The Basin. This was at 
the end of Mill Street. Here, the 
local boys/young men would gather 
to play hockey and whatever. They 
told all members of the younger 
crowd that there was 'no bottom' 
to the water. Whether this was 
true or not, it served it's pur- 
pose--we never ventured out onto 
that ice, we just stayed on the 
shore and were an ‘avid audience' 
A short distance on and we 
were at the area of The Red Mill. 
This mill was established in 1852-- 
manufacturing cotton and some woolens. At one time, it employed 60 men. 
The mill was in operation until 1909, when it was destroyed by fire. 
Later on, in1927 the dam blew out, and was never replaced. 
eri Me: As ther river tierer chastarea, 2U 
ve dwindled in size and just meandered 
along---under the Maple Street Bridge 
in North Bellingham, and on to the 
Pearl Street Bridge in Caryville. 
There were mills at both of these 
sites, which harnessed the power from 
the river. On and on, it roamed into 
Medway and Millis, and numerous other 
towns. 


Red Mill 


Many years later, I can recall driving through South Natick and look- 
ing at a beautiful river, flowing beside the highway. What a lovely sur- 
prise, when I was told it was the Charles--"my river" 

The Charles River passes through 16 Massachusetts towns on it's way 
to Boston. It travels approximately 80 miles to reach its mouth. 

The next time you see(either in person or otherwise) sailboats 
drifting on the Charles, or a college racing regatta, or the Red Sox 
(riding in the Duck Boats) in Boston--just remember--all this is taking 
place on our CHARLES EES It's a river to be proud of and holds many 
happy memories...... : 


This looks like the Charles River somewhere 
in North Bellingham. 


Winter Storms 


Most of us remember the blizzard 
of '78 but we also had a pretty good 
one on February 8, 1945. It was a 
Thursday and Milford stores were open 
Thursday nights. My Dad's car was in 
the garage for repairs. After work 
we went shopping for groceries and 
fish for Friday night's supper. 

There were no plastic bags in grocery 
stores back then. It was snowing 
hard, a heavy wet snow which was 
soaking the paper bags containing the 
groceries. I went to a taxi stand on 
Central St. to hire a cab home. 

Tommy Malia, whom I knew, worked 
there and laughed at me when .I tried 
to hire a cab.No way was he taking a 
cab out in that mess, especially to 
go to Bellingham. Most of the roads 
hadn't been plowed. We were stranded. 

We had relatives that lived on 
Depot St. so I called them and told 
them of our predicament. My cousin 
brought us a pillow case to put the 
groceries in and we started walking 
down,Centralese. to Depot’ St. +» By 
this time the snow was almost to our 
knees and the pillow case of grocerie 
was dragging in the snow. It didn't 
take long for half the cats in Milfor 
to smell the fish so we had quite a 


following. When we reached the house 
my cousin's husband had just got home 
from work and offered to drive us hom 
He and my dad put chains on his tires 
and we started out. Driving in the 
wind driven snow on lightly plowed 
roads was treacherous. When we got 
to Hartford Ave., a bus was across 
the intersection and the snow plow 
couldn't get through and neither 
could we. We continued on to Bell- 
ingham Center intending to go down 
NorensMain St.) co Hartford Ave.) A 
truck was across that intersection. 
My cousin's husband was getting a bit 
nervous because he still had to drive 
back to Milford and the storm wasjget- 
ting worse... -He Vetseussotfeat—sulld— 
van's Cafe’ in the center of town. 

As we were getting out of the car, 
my mother thought I was getting out 
on the other side and slammed the door}. 
The window knob hit me in the head 
and left me staggering. 

Mrs. Sullivan graciously offered us 


1 her I was on my way. 
i for me with towels to wipe down my 


‘arrived home. 
write to my soldier husband. 


her bedroom for the night. I was 
half afraid to go to sleep after get- 
ting such a bang in the head. I 
needn't have worried. I was stuck in 
the middle of a double bed between my 


parents. None of us slept much. We 
weren't the only ones stranded. Cots 
were set up in the huge kitchen, all 


occupied by stranded service men. 

In the morning the sun was out and 
it was a perfect winter day. How- 
ever, the roads were still in bad 
shape. I wasn't happy hanging around 
a bar waiting for a ride so I decided 
to walk home. It was a pleasant day 
for a walk even though it was a bit 
messy under foot. About half way 
down North Main St. Vinny Thayer pass- 
ed me with his sister, Elizabeth, in 
the back of the truck, on their-way to 
deliver groceries. 

When I reached Hartford Ave., It 
still hadn't been plowed. Mary Walsh 
lived across from the intersection. 
She called me in to get warm and make 
me something to eat. The streetistill 
wasn't plowed but I started to ‘walk 
home anyway. I walked on the snow 
banks from a previous storm and kept 
slipping off into the deep snow. I 
had called my grandmother and told 
She was waiting 


Half frozen, soaking wet legs. Soon 
after the road was plowed and my parent 
I had quite a story to 


F.M.M. 


This little gem was found in a maga- 
zine. 


I made myself a snowball as cute as 
it could be, 

I thought i'd keep it as a pet and 
let it sleep with me. 

I made it some pajamas and a pillow 
for its head. 

Then last night it ran away but first 
it wet the bed. 
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QUESTIONS(?) & ANSWERS(!) 


QUESTION:: Why are there so many stone 
walls in New England? 

ANSWER: Visitor: “And what do you raise 
on your farm besides corn, beans and 
squash?” 

Farmer: “Stones.” 

And that’s the principal reason you see so 
many stone walls around here. There are few 
areas of New England that are without a 
goodly share of rocks, ranging from 

pebbles to huge boulders. 

When our early settlers cleared land for 
farms and dwellings, the stones that remained 
had to be disposed of. One of the most practi- 
cal uses was to use the stones as property 
bounds in the form of walls, called “stone 
fences.” 

There is a theory that the settlers satisfied a 
desire to be sculptors and artists and thus 
built their stone fences but it is hard to 
believe that hard-scrabble farming in New 
England allowed much time for creative 
pursuits. 

Stone fences took various forms - some were 
loose-laid with various sized rocks, with no 
particular form. Others were made up of 
fitted stones with some semblance of sides 
that were straight and even tops. These were 
usually built by stone masons in trade for 
farm produce 

Old stone fences still run through what are 
now forests, but their course marks an 
ancient property line 

Property lines were, of course, marked by 
post-and-rail wooden structures in different 


designs, hardwood logs, or rows of thorny 


bushes. 
Of all of them, though, stone fences were by 
far the most attractive, and certainly the 
longest lasting. 

FDD 


APRIL RAIN 
by 
Robert Loveman 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It's raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It's not raining rain to me 
It's raining roses down. 


It's not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom 

Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 
It's not raining rain to me, 
It's raining violets. 


Forgiveness is the fragrance of 
a violet on the heel of the one 
who crushed it. 


DONATIONS 


Ruth Bates Carr 
Genevieve Gardner 
Carleton & Millie Patrick 
Emilio Cubellis 
Lucille Millio 
Richard & Mariette Eldredge 
in memory of Dorothy Spencer 
Joyce Mowry 
in memory of 
M.L.Ballou Kelley & Edward Collins 
Amelia Olbrys 
Roy Reid 
William Chattaway 
Dorothy Spencer(bequest) 


anonymous 
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Following is a letter written by Henry A.Whitney from Washington,D.C. on 
April 14, 19147. 


To the Members of Abigail Bachellor Chapter, D.A.R.,the Mendon Historical 
Society and Friends: ; 

I send greetings from the beautiful city of Washington. Not knowing 
whether I will be with you at the meeting on Saturday, I will write a few 
lines. I thought it might be interesting to give you a few facts which I 
have gathered in regard to the death of John Wilkes Booth. 

On the evening of April 14,1865, 49 years ago today,Pres.Lincoln, Mrs. 
Lincoln and friends visited Ford's Theater,Located on 10th St., NW this city. 
This play was one of the great plays of the day,"Our American Cousin". It 
was a benefit and the last night for the noted actress Laura Keen. All of 
you know what happened that night; some of you actually heard the news, 
others present know from history. President Lincoln was assassinated by 
Booth. A few minutes after 10 o'clock Booth came into the rear of the box 
where the presidential party was seated and shot the President. In making 
his escape he jumped from the box to the stage of the theater, but one of 
his spurs caught in the draperies and he fell and injured one of his legs. 
He rushed across the stage and escaped by a rear door to a narrow passage- 
way, where a horse, all saddled, was in waiting for him. 

The President was at once cared for by his friends and when they reach- 
ed the street they were hesitating where to take him; at the suggestion of 
Mr. Henty S.Safford, who roomed in a house directly opposite the theater, he 
was taken there. The house was owned by William Petersen, a German tailor. 
The President's physician was summoned at once; also Surgeon of the Army and 
his Cabinet officers...The next morning(Sat.,April 15) at 7:22 6 clock gms 
President, surrounded by his Cabinet, breathed his last, and the soul of the 
great American was before his Maker. Gloom and unusual sorrow were seen 
everywhere. Even nature sympathized with our great loss, for the Heavens 
showered and the rain poured down. 


The body was taken to the White House, where it remained in the East 
Room until the funeral service April 19, after which it was removed to the 
Capitol for several days, and from there it was taken to his former home 
in Springfield, Ill. 

The building in which Lincoln died in now owned by the Government 
but is used as a sort of Museum. Mr. 0.H.Oldroyd has spent something like 
40 years collecting articles relating to Lincoln and his life. A few years 
ago Mr. Oldreoyd went over the route taken by Booth in his escape. 

Booth had a companion most of the way, one David Farrold, overtaking 
him soon after his escape. They went south in the direction of Anacostia; 
and the first stopping place was at the house of Mrs. Surratt, who lived 
in a village called Surrattvillle, Maryland, about 15 miles out of Washing- 
ton. They stopped here for guns and whiskey, which had been secreted there 
some weeks before by one Atzrott and John Surratt. From there they took a 
SWly direction and finally came to the home of Samuel Mudd, where they 
stopped to have Booth's leg treated, it having been broken in his jump to 


Samuel Cox. He directed them to a thicket nearby, where assistance was 
rendered them. Thomas A. Jones supplied them with food and kept them in 
hiding from Monday morning until Friday night. 

Of course, all Government officers as well as others were searching 
the country in all directions for the assassin and some were getting close 
on his trail. For instance, Capt. Williams was in the Browner Hotel at Port 
Townsend on Tuesday and talking with Mr. Jones, who as I said a moment 
ago, kept Booth and his companion in hiding. Capt. Williams and his men had 
hand bills with them offering a reward of $100,000 for the capture of Booth 
but this amount was no temptation for Jones: The thicket where the men were 
hiding was near what is called Dent's Meadows, on tke banks of Pope's Creek 


| 


the stage while making his escape. The next stopping was at the residence | 
; 


Jones had a boat secreted and provisioned and on Friday night, Booth 
and Farrold went from the creek to the river and crossed the latter into 
Virginia. This was 60 miles downstream. They reached the house of a man by 


¥ 


the name of Garrett, and here were hidden in the barn. The country was ta 


— 


searched in every direction. They were hot on the trail of the fugitives and 


eventually located them. The pursuers, however, 


their lives, 


rather than take chances for 


fired the barn. The excitement was very great, and before the 
fire had driven Booth and his friend out, 


a rush was made for the barn. 


They were discovered and one of the men by the name of Boston Corbett fired 


and hit Booth in the head. Yarrold 


surrendered. Booth's body was brought out 


and placed on the porch, where 234 hours later, he died. 

| The remains were put on a boat and brought to the arsenal..The theater 
people went down to view the body. One of them said that if it was Booth's 
Ehey would find "J.W.B." tattooes on the left arm. They looked and sure enough 


there were the letters. 


The body was buried under the prison cell. About 4 years afterward his 
brother Edwin prevailed on the Government to let him remove it for burial in 


the family lot in Baltimore. 


This was qranted upon condition that there 


Bae should be a marker where the body lay. The family had already a monu- 
ment in the cemetery and burial was made as near to it as possible without 
| ote the agreement; and there the remains are resting to this day. 


Henry Whitney was the man of his 
time who knew most about the history 
of the town. He had been constable, 
tree warden, cemetery trustee, select- 
Man-5 years, promoter of the town 
library and it's trustee. He was Repre- 
sentative to the General Court in 1904. 
He was the town clerk 1883 until his 
death in 1915. As early as 1912, he had 
proposed a small annual appropriation 
be set aside for a town history. 


World War II 


ANSWERS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS TRIVIA. 


1/ In Lexington and Concord, Mass. 

2/ Quahog Day. 

3/ “The Big E" (Eastern States Exposi- 
tion) in West Springfield, Mass. 
Harvard University in Cambridge,Mass 
Sandwich, Mass. incorporated 1637. 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 

Revere, Mass. 

U.S. Esquestrian team. 


9/ Cape Cod in Massachusetts. (The Cape 
Cod Canal makes the Cape technically an 
island. ) 

10/ Boston, Mass. 


Victory Post Card 


OLD NEW ENGLAND MEETING HOUSES 


In order to establish a town in our olden times, residents had to settle “a Minister 
of good conversation, a preacher of good voice, with a pious manner” among them. 

Religious services required a church building, and in that building, usually built 
by the congregation, town meetings were also held. Thus, the edifices became known as 
Meeting Houses 

“Raising the meeting house” was a serious project in town. A Master Builder was 
engaged to supervise the operation, as householders hardly had the construction 
knowledge required. 

But the townspeople could do the work of cutting timber and making it into 
beams and boards. These were cut from logs by pit-sawing, wherein two men, one in a 
dug pit and the other on a raised platform, used a two-man saw to cut along the length of 
the log. Every able-bodied male was expected to participate in the “raising” in some 
fashion, even if it meant just spending a day removing bark from logs, or carrying brush 
away from the building site. 

Erecting the meeting house employed some ingenious methods. For example, the 
walls were framed on the ground, and with considerable effort were pushed into upright 
position. Then, with the frame pinned in place with wooden pegs, the boards were nailed 
to it with nails hand-wrought by the local blacksmith. 

The structure was built with heavy timbers - some measuring 10” by 10” square 
and fifty feet long. These weighed tons, and were extra heavy as they were cut from 
fresh-cut green logs. 

Roof trusses, for example, could weight as much as four tons. They were 
assembled on the ground and raised into place on the timber walls, and readied for the 
roof boards. 

But with the use of gin poles, rope and tackle blocks, the workers were never 
deterred by operations that are performed today with cranes and derricks. Their tools 
were crude, but they were able to cut mortice-and-tenon joints with tight tolerances that 
have stayed in place for hundreds of years. 

Steeples - or spires - for the meeting houses were assembled on the ground , and 
were generally made of white wood to lessen the weight. A point above the center of 
gravity of the spire was determined, and the steeple was raised upright. Then. with a 
rigging of gin poles, (a type of derrick), snatch blocks and long lengths of rope, the 
steeple was raised - this being the true “raising” - until its base was level with the belfry 
platform. 

It was then a simple matter to ease the base of the spire on to the belfry, and 
fasten it in place. 

A far simpler method was used in some cases - that of drawing the steeple up 
inside the meeting house and hollow belfry, but had the disadvantage of requiring 
excessive space indoors to assemble the steeple, and this system was seldom used. 

Ship captains, familiar with sailing vessel rigging were often present at raising, 
where their knowledge of spars and masts was helpful. 

Little wonder, then, that the raising was celebrated with rum and hard cider! 

FDD 
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MAILSOX 
NEWS 


Please find enclosed a dona- 
tion to the very unique publicatio 
of the Crimpviile Comments. 

Each issue is so full of in- 
teresting information. It is amaz- 
ing how all of you involved gather 
and put together all the pictures 
and stories. 

Continued Good Luck and A 
Happy New Year!!! 

Genevieve Gardner 


Me LaLt, 


I would like to thank you for 
the 2 newsletters from the Histor- 
ical Commission. They are a wel- 
come addition to my library. 

Again, thank you for your 
kindness. 

Bob bottuelli 


Dear Comments, 


It is with a sad heart that I 
write to tell you that my sister, 
Dorothy Spencer, died this past 
November at the age of 91. 

Dorothy was a big fan of the 
Crimpville Comments and saved every 
issue since publication began. 

In ‘her will, she bequested that 
a donation be made to the 
Bellingham Historical Commission to 
help continue its publication. 


Albert Spencer 


A Drop of Ink May Make 


A Million Think !!!! 
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Bellingham Historical Comm. 


Thank you again for mailing me 
the Crimpville. I only lived on 
Hartford Ave. with the Stoddards and 
my husband for a year. That was in 
1948 when I used to take walks up 
Hartford Ave. My mother-in-law 
owned the land where MarketBasket 
and stores are, til she sold the 
land to Varney Bros. 

Please accept this enclosed 
donation which is small, but may 
help ie thank you... 


Anonymous 


Remember that happiness is a way of 
travel - not a destination. 


DEATHS 


Yvonne M. Taylor 
Jeanne H. (Gilchrist) Dearborn 
Helen V. Lovering 
Elizabeth I. Alexander 
Robert Allard 

Stacia Betsch 

Richard Mach Sr. 
Normand R. Dussault 
Edgar L. Desaulniers 
Clifton F. Page 
Eleanor Bailey 


Clifford Stead 

Edward F. Collins 

M. Louise (Ballou) Kelly 3/04 
Fernand R. Croteau 

Norma J. (Aldrich) Eaton 
A. Ruth (Curl) Gaston 
Eleanor M. Bailey 
Proctor Cooke 

Johanna Boucher 

EDELOG Young ,Sr: 
Stefania Marzetta 


Alice (Mathieu) Purich 
Margaret E. (Tierney) Minichiello 
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Before And...... 


A Postcard Red Mill Dam about 1905 
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Red Mill Dam 2004—Same view just lower 
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